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Written for the Youth's Cowipanion. 
THE ,OLD MAN’S STORY. 


There lived in the vilage of C. a kind hearted 
old man, who was generally called ‘‘Uncle 
John.” The children loved to hear his stories, 
and many a Wednesday afternoon have { sat upon 
the grass at his feet, while he told about ‘‘ old 
times;’’ and what he used to do when he was a 
bey One of these stories of his, I. remember 
perfectly well, and will tell it to you. 

*¢ When I was about as high as‘vou are now,” 
said Uncle John, ‘* I was very fond of - playing 
with gunpowder. - All my odd cents were careful- 
ly saved, that I might buy the materials for mak- 
ing such miniature fire works as boys are able to 
manufacture. I must own however, that I did 
this secretly, foy I. very well knew that my mother 
would never allow me to do so, should she hear of 
it. I felt quite able to take care of myself, and 
wondered that any body could be silly enougti to 
think any such sports, dangerous. It happened 
one day that a gentleman came to visit my father, 
and among other things, he asked’ me if I had 
ever read a certain little book which he named. 
When [ replied that I had not, he.-gave me some 
money, saying; ‘I should like to have you buy 
and read it, for it is a good and useful book.” 

There was no other person in the room at that 
time, and I knew very well that no one else knew 
that I had the money in my possession. 

‘*[T wish he had given ‘it to me to buy gun- 
powder,” said I to myself, as soon as he had gone. 

It then occurred to me that I could still do with 
it as I pleased, and after a long debate on the 
subject, [ went and bought a quantity of gunpow- 
der. As I was returning home with it, I meta 
boy of about my own age, with whom I often play- 
ed, and whose assistance I now very much needed. 

** Come Harry,” said I, ‘‘ I’ve got a fine lot of 
powder, and I want you to come out:into the 
woods with me this afternoon, and we’ll have real 
sport.” 

‘* Oh, Ican’t,” said Henry. 

‘* Why can’t you? It is Saturday, and there is 
no school this afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know that,” he replied, ‘‘ but the 
truth is John, that my mother has got so worried 
for fear I shall get killed or hurt, that I’ve almost 
promised never to play with powder. again.” 

** Oh dear!” cried 1 impatiently, ‘‘ this. is al- 
ways the way. Now I do think you might just 
this afternoon, come help me, forthere’s is no fun 
in playing alone. Come, you shall have half. the 
powder for your own.” 

‘* Let me see it,” said Henry. 

I opened the brown paper, and showed him the 
quantity I had bought. 

**Oh! this is capital!” cried he—‘‘ yes, I'll 
come just this once, and then I promise never to 
touch any powder again.” 
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We met secretly in the afternoon, and began to!the importance of this by so painful a lesson as 


make our ‘squibs and crackers. We had made 
half a dozen, when Henry proposed that we:should 
get some fire ‘and amuse ourselves by throwing 
powder into it, a few grains ata'time. We were 
both tired, and glad to rest in this way. Henry 
went for the fire, while I went on with my work. 
In lifting up the paper which held the powder, | 
did not perceive that there waaa,large hole in it, 


jand that I was losing my treasure, until it had 


nearly run through to the ground. Irritated by 
this accident, 1 threw down the paper, and sat 
down to wait for Henry’s return. He came to me 
in a few moments, 


‘¢ We must make haste, John,’’ said he, ‘‘ for 


here comes a great troop of girls, and your sister 


Mary and our Lucy are among them. If they.see 


us, they’ll run home as fast as they can to tell) 


tales of us.” 

‘** Well then,” 1 answered, “come help me 

scrape up this powder, which is:all on the. grass 
here, and we'll hide away the whole of it, till 
they are gone.” We knelt down, and began to 
take up the powder in our hands. 
_ John,” said Henry, ‘‘ I’ll_get up the. powder, 
and you go- hide away those squibs among the 
bushes; and make haste, do, for! hear the girls, 
talking and laughing, and they’ll be here in-a 
minute.” 

I caught up the bundle of squibs, and was run- 
ning with them towards a cluster of bushes, when 
I heard a loud cry from Henry, and_ turning 
quickly, I saw the powder flashing into his eyes; 
and in a moment, before I could move a foot from 
the ground, he had fallen forward into the flame. 
“As T darted forward, the party vér girls, pale and 
trembling, appeared among the trees, and I shout- 
ed loudly for help. But how can I describe -my 
poor Henry, as he lay upon the ground—his 
beautiful face entirely blackened with the powder, 
and so shockingly torn and mangled that it bore 
no resemblance to that of a human being. 

‘* Ts he hurt—is he dead?” said the little girls, 
pressing around me. 

‘¢ Who is he, oh who is he?’’ cried Lucy throw- 
ing herself by his side, ‘it is not Henry—our 
Henry—now you will not say so?”’- said she, look- 
ing in my face. I could only answer by loud cries 
and‘tears. Lucy raised her poor brother in her 
arms. Her face was perfectly calm and cold, 
while'the rest of the children were drowned in 
tears, and seemed not to think of doing or saying 
anything to comfort’ Lucy, or-to‘obtain help. In 
a’ few mimites several men, who had been alarm- 
ed by the noise, came running towards us. With- 
out waiting to ask questions, they took up the 
body gently, and we all followed them out of the 
wood towards the house of the mother, whose last 
wishes. I had tempted Henry to-slight. 

As we approached the door, -we ‘saw that the 
poor widow was sitting quietly at work in her neat 
little parlor. - I cannot tell you:my:children, said 
the old man, drawing his’ hand before his eyes, 
how her sweet, placid face changed, as the dread- 
ful sight first, met-her eyes, but the same grave 
where they.laid poor Henry, was opened in two 
weeks, and his: mother was. placed -clase by his 
side. ' Little Lucy was left all alone in the world, 
till I persuaded my. mother to take her to our home, 
and let me be her brother:in place of the one she 
had lost. And I have spent my life in trying to 


make ‘my poor Lucy happy.. And now my-dear. 


children, you know why I so often. urge you.to 


have confidence enough in your parents to be 


willing to dv exactly as they wish, whether it is 


agreeable to you or not. May none of you learn 


was mine.” 


E. 
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From the Sunday School Journal. 
TWO RICH MEN, 
A CONTRAST, 

Within a few days I have read biographical 
sketches of two men of great Wealth whose lives 
and characters were even more ‘widely separated 
than the places where they died; though one was 
a merchant of New York, and the other a resident 
of Botany Bay. The notice of the former is in a 
religious journal of New York, and of the latter in 
a late English publication;, and both having come 
into my hands at nearly the same time, I was 
forcibly struck with the contrast, and think that a 
notice of it may be useful to many of your readers. 

Samuet Terry, when very young, was sent to 
Botany Bay for a petty theft committed in Eng- 
land. He set up a grog and pawnbroker’s shop, 
which was the resort of thieves and drunkards, 
and invested all his earnings in land, which he 
bought.at very low prices, and sometimes took for 
debts. His whole thoughts were given to saving 
and making money, without any regard to the 
means. -By his business and the great increase of 
the value of property, he had accumulated nearly 
five millions of dollars when he died in January 
last. As an evidence of his wickedness, it is said 
that once when he had been robbed by a man who, 
like himself, had been sent to Botany, Bay for his 
crimes, but who had lived with him as a favorite 
servant, he went to the man in prison, where he 
was lying under sentence of death, and salemnly , 
promised to procure his pardon if he would tell 
him where he had hidden the money. The con- 
vict revealed it, and Terry recovered his. proper- 
ty, but left the wretch to die. At another time he 
seized the valuable farm of a man to.whom he 
had lent a large sum, and by his unmerciful treat- 
ment of him, helped to drive away his senses. 

Notwithanding his immense wealth, Terry lived 
in a mean and comfortless style. His wife kept 
no domestic and was continually afraid of coming 
to want. And now see the picture that is drawn 
of him in the middle of life when men expect to be 
enjoying the comforts of a life of industry. 

‘* About four years ago, this hitherto strong and 
healthy man was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
which at once deprived him of the use of his right 
limbs. What a misfortune for a man without men- 
tal resources, without inward consolation, without 
loving and sympathising friends! As Samuel 
Terry could not exercise now any active.influence 
upon the members of hig family, he became with 
some of them an object of contempt and scorn, 
whilst in the mean time all their vicious propensi- 
ties became apparent. His son had married a 
handsome and well bred emigrant, but being a 
drunken and brutal man, he lived with. her on the 
worst terms possible, and opened, in one of his 
mad moments, her head with an iron poker. ‘The 
relations appeared against him, and the miagis- 
trates committed him to take his trial. However, 
strange to say, he was (in a case which nearly 
threatened his life) allowed bail, and the whole 
affair was subsequently made up with money. 
Even Samuel Terry himself was not exempted 
from the brutal frenzy of this imbecile son, and he 
abused and threatened him, on many occasions, 
~Samuel. Terry‘for the remainder of his life was 
unable to move without the aid of two men, and 





thus extended in his open carriage, pale and bloat- 
ed, he drove about the domain of Sidney—a_silent 
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but impressive example for any one, how illusive 
and worthless at times wealth is, especially with a 
man like him, and if obtained in a low and even 
questionable way. In these drives he was gener- 
ally accompanied by one of his convict servants, 
because, notwithstanding that riches are omnipo- 
tent in penal colonies, even those of Samuel Terry 
could not influence respectable men to associate 
with him but on business. 

‘* His illness became more dangerous and more 
irksome from day to day, and he died in the be- 
ginning of 1838, only fifty-two years of age, and 
therefore just at a period of life when riches, well 
and honorably obtained, may be most quietly and 
beneficially enjoyed and employed. His will was 
that of all vulgar misers, to wit, he left his entire 
property to such as consanguinity and chance had 
placed around him, and there is not one word 
about any thing of a public bearing in it. The 
only provision approaching to it is, that all his be- 
nevolent subscriptions, perhaps one hundred pounds 
a year, should be continued for ten years to come. 
He requested, also, that his funeral should take 
place with masonic honors, perhaps again for the 
reason that some respectable men should have a 
pretext for following his corpse.” 

Jacos Lorttiarp was born in the city of New 

_ York, in 1774. He had no early education, and 
was indented as an apprentice to a tobacconist. 


He then began to devote his spare time to his own | | 


improvement; and after learning the rudiments of 
a common education, continued to push his studies 
into higher branches of knowledge. His savings 
were expended in books, which were his greatest 
delight. He entered on business with a capital of 
three thousand dollars; two-thirds of which was 
borrowed. But with the better capital of integri- 
tty, industry, and perseverance, he rapidly ad- 
vanced in worldly prosperity uatil he possessed 
more than a million of dollars. 

Benevolence and generosity were exhibited 
throughout his course. He was always ready: to 
assist young men in the outset of life, and loved to 
give them the aid of his name in procuring pecu- 
niary aid in business. He has assumed the debts 
of a friend to a very large amount, in order to 
give him time to obtain relief from a temporary 
pressure. His deeds of charity to the sick, the 
poor, and the stranger were constant; always un- 
ostentatious, and often done secretly through the 
agency of others. He was liberal in lending to 
students, clergymen, and others, in many cases 
not intending to reclaim the loan, and in others 
having no prospect of recovering it. He was a 
kind friend to his servants, giving substantial 
_ presents to those who left him after long service, 
and ever after regarding them with favor. He 
was an active member of a number of religious, 
benevolent, and inercantile institutions; and in all, 
the judgment, liberality, and integrity of his char- 
acter were strongly manifested. — 

*« But the highest distinction of this excellent 
man was the deep and unaffected piety which 
sanctified his heart and hallowed all his employ- 
ments. At the early age of seventeen years, he 
consecrated at the altar his body and soul to the 
service of God, and neither the engagements of 
business nor the temptations of prosperity ever di- 
verted him from it, but he lived and died in the 
Lord. In his personal character, as well as in the 
purity and benevolence of his life, he was a faith- 
ful follower of his meek and lowly Master. In the 
bosom of his family he was an instructer, exam- 
ple, and guide, He was not only a regular wor- 
shipper in the sanctuary, an attentive hearer of the 
word, and an humble and devout partaker of the 
holy communion; but it was his earnest wish and 
prayer, as well as the constant object of his exer- 
tions, that his whole house should serve the Lord. 
Each morning and evening, all were gathered 
around him in family prayer, and on the Lord’s 
day he uniformly devoted a portion of it to the re- 
ligious instruction of his children, by a simple and 
familiar exposition of the Scriptures. 

‘«It may well be supposed that such a holy and 


close. When he perceived that his death was 
approaching, which he had not expected until it 
was near at hand, there was no agitation nor fear, 
but he was calm, submissive, andresigned. Like 
the patriarch of old, he called his children around 
him, and beginning with the youngest, he gave, 
in the most affecting and impressive manner, to 
each one of them according to their respective 
dispositions, characters, and habits, the admoni- 
tion, counsel, or encouragement which was appro- 
priate to the case; and shortly after, with a hope 
full of immortality, he sank away easily and gen- 
tly, and slept in the Lord.” 

Let the young compare these two characters, 
and judge which of them is the more worthy of 
imitation, even on the principle of obtaining the 
highest happiriess in this life. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A FEW WORDS TO * POOR SUSAN.” 
Well, Miss Susan, as you have advertised for 
sympathy, I suppose you will be looking out for it. 
Perhaps you will find it in some column, but not in 
this, I assure you. There is something else, I 
think, you need a great deal more than tears of 
pity and words of consolation; and that is a little 
good advice. 
The truth of the matter is just this; you mind 
nothing short of severity. When your father and 
mother tell you to do any thing in a low and 
pleasant tone, you scarcely notice it. Then they 
speak a little louder, and say, ‘‘ Susan,” do this 
or that; this makes you look up and move a little, 
as if about to mind; but nothing less than ‘‘ why 
don’t you,” in a stern voice, makes you really 
obey. The same is true in relation to all the 
family, and this is the reason why you are met 
with ‘‘ why don’t you’s,” from every quarter. If 
they are such a dreadful sound in your ears as 
you pretend, I will tell you what to do, mind when 
you are first spoken to. Follow this advice, and 
you will have as pleasant a home as any little girl 
in the land. Wey haven't you tried this instead 
of telling all the ‘World of yourtroubles? Perhaps 
you thought the whole story wouldn’t come out. 
But aunt Betsy-is not so easily imposed upon. 
To be sure she is more used to making puddings, 
than writing for the Youth’s Companion; but she 
is not afraid to defend herself anywhere; and any 
little girl that comes out and tells but half of any- 
thing for the whole, needn’t be surprised to see 
the other half from Aunt Betsy. 


— 





(Poor Sasan wished that ‘* some of her little mates would 
write her a letter to cheer up her spirits.” We have receiv- 
ed the following Communication from a Miss but little more 
than two years older than Susan, which is calculated. to 
** cheer up her spirits,” if she will but follow the good ad- 
vice, it contains: —] ‘ 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 

Sir,—As_ I am a constant reader of the Youth’s 
Companion, ‘‘the ten questions that I wish 
nobody would ask me again,” met my eye. Hav- 
ing been in like circumstances with poor Susan, I 
can sympathise with her in all the little troubles 
‘‘ that flesh is heir to,” and I beg the privilege of 
offering, through the Companion, a few words of 
advice, which will be dictated by experience. 

Having sojourned in this ‘‘ vale of tears” two 
years or more, longer than she has, I can easily 
imagine the vexation “‘ poor Susan” feels, on 
hearing each of the questions repeated. The 
manner in which the questions are asked, clearly 
shows that you are not altogether faultless. ‘*Why 
don’t you do this, or that?” said to a child nine 
years of age, is proof enough to my mind, that the 
command has been given before, and not obeyed. 
This being the case, my dear Susan, you are much 
to blame for not obeying the commands of your 
parents without hesitation; and if I may express 
my opinion, I should say, that your parents are 





well-spent life would have a serene and peaceful 


You should remember the command, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days: may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
The consolation which you need most, may be 
found, in the performance of those duties incum- 
bent on children of your age. 
having done right, affords consolation not found 
by wicked, disobedient children. If therefore, 
ydu find your troubles arise from your disobe- 
dience to maternal commanis, resolve to lead a 
new life—never more to grieve your parents— 
and in secret confess your faults to Ged, implore 
his forgiveness—the guidance of his Spirit, and 
his grace to renew, sanctify, and save you. Con- 
sole yourself with the fact, that the seasons of 
‘* childhood and youth ” are passing away, and 
long before you arrive at aunt Betsy’s age, the 
years will have attained a flight, far more rapid 
than your desires. Let these ‘‘ light afflictions 
which are but for a moment,” serve to wean your 
affections from earthly things, and raise them to 
Heavenly and Divine things; always remember- 
ing that ‘‘ Earth has no sorrows that Heaven can- 
not heal.” 

I shall leave to a better heart, a wiser head, 
and an abler hand, the task of portraying the evils 
which will arise, from suffering a child to disre- 


gard a parent’s command, or treat with eontempt , 


those precepts dictated by parental affection, of 
showing how much more likely that child is to be- 
come a Christian, who is taught to obey its parent’s 
commands implicitly, than those who are suffered 
to follow the evil imaginations of their own wicked 
hearts—of showing how faint must be the hope that 
those will be reclaimed by grace, who have never 
been restrained by a mother’s counsel or a father’s 
hand. C.N. 

Wolcottville, Feb. 4th, 1839. 

[Another Communication signed ‘ Jane,”? who says she 
is 12 years old, has been received; but perhaps enough has 
been said on this subject already.] 
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_ Written for the Youth's Cempanion. 
WHAT A USEFUL YOUNG LADY! 
Two leaves from her journal, picked up in the streeta few 
' days ago. 

Awoke early; a very cold morning; heard my 
mother and sisters getting breakfast; thought they 
would get along well enough without me; went to 
sleep again, and didn’t wake till nine o’clock. Sat 
up in bed a while, looking at the frost upon the 
windows; screamed and screamed for somebody to 
come and make a fire in my room; nobody’would, 
hear. Suffered dreadfully from the cold putting 
on my clothes; knew I should actually perish if I 
stopped to comb my hair. Ran down stairs into 
the parlor; there was a good fire and my break- 
fast by it. The table cleared off, and the work 
all done, just as I thought it would be. Ate my 
breakfast sitting upon a cricket close to the fire 
frame, (why wouldn’t this be a good way, to save 
the trouble of setting tables.) Stood up and 
stretched; happened to see a newspaper upon the 
mantel-piece, sat down and read, dreading to go 
away up stairs to comb my hair; (I wish it was 
cut off.) A lady called to see mother, and came 
driving in without ringing the bell, before I could 
get out of the opposite door. She was one of 
those terribly neat bodies, aud looked directly at 
my head as she said, ‘‘ good morning, Miss Eliza.” 
I was as much too warm just then as I had been 
too cold getting up. She was soon engaged in 
conversation with mother, and I slipped out of the 
room and ran up stairs, determined that nobody 
else should give me another such stare. Had just 
got my braids all undone, and curl papers pulled 
off, and the front door bell rang—up came my 
yeungest sister, with ‘‘ Eliza, mother says you 
must come down this minute; Mr. and Mrs. Chase 
are at the door in a chaise waiting for you to come 
out; they cannot possibly come in.’? Broke a 
good comb, pulled my hair woefully, and did but 





much to blame, for not requiring immediate and 
implicit obedience to all reasonable commands, 


just get it twisted up any way, so as to pull a fan- 
cy cap on over it, when in came my sister again, 
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with ‘* Mr. & Mrs. Chase couldn’t wait any longer, 
as they are on their way out oftown.” Felt very 
sorry as they are particular friends. Threw down 
my ‘cap, found I had pushed a large hole through 
the crown, stfetching it over such a bundle of 
snarls. 1 wish I could have time to do any thing 

roperly.. Began once more to comb my hair; 
asa almost frozen. Heard the bell ring again; 
broke my hair string, hurrying; became so weary, 
didn’t care much for anything; wished we could 
all move into’the woods, so that I could have more 
time. It was after one o’clock before I got ready 
to go down stairs. Looked into the kitchen, and 


‘thought from the odor and appearence of things a 


good dinner would soon be ready for me. Felt 
provoked by the look my three sisters gave me; 
thought I wouldn’t help them, for they don’t mind 
the work. Went into the sitting room; there sat 

mother introduced me. Seeing 


te blush, which she seldom does, made me re- 


member two great holes in the elbows of my frock 
which I have been forgetting for a fortnight; but 
when I shall ever get time to mend them I don’t 
see. Had to take another journey up stairs, and 
change my dress. In the afternoon had to write 
a letter to Mrs. Chase, because I didn’t see her 
in the morning; she left a message about some 
music that compelled me to write. Before I had 
finished the letter my music master came; he 
staid two hours, I believe to punish me for not 
having practised my lesson; but I had not hada 
moment of time to spend at the piano. I was glad 
when he had gone, and glad to find that tea time 
had arrived; and glad that my mother and sisters 
didn’t ask me to help them. I do wish father 
would keep somebody to do the housework; but 
he is so much afraid of having young folks idle, I 
dare say we shall have to do it as long as we live. 
In the evening, finished Mrs. Chase’s letter, and 
put my music drawer in order. The bell rang 
and some one left a letter for me. It was from 
my aunt Somers in New York; she wishes to have 
me come and spend a month with her, but I don’t 
see how I can ever get ready togo. Mother says 
ehe is willing, and my sisters are willing; but if I 
go away, everything there is to do will come upon 
them, and thinking of this would spoil my visit. 


From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
THE DANGER OF ANGER. 

The other day, I was in company with a young 
lady who wore glasses. Being asked the cause of 
the weakness of her sight, she answered, ‘‘ When 
I was small, I was playing one day with sister Su- 
san. She had a pair of scissors which I wanted. 
I asked her to lend them to me, and, in a pet, she 
threw them, and the point struck in my eye. I 
have never seen with that eye since,” 

Think you, my young friends, that Susan has 
not often been sorry, when she has looked at the 
sightless eye, that she yielded toanger? How do 
you think you would now feel, if the last time you 
were angry with your brother or sister, you had 
put out the eye of one of them, as Susan did? 
People often do things when they are angry, 
which, afterwards, they would give any thing if 
they had not done. A lady once told me the 
following fact. 

‘* In the town where I lived when I was young, 
there were two little girls who were twins. One 
day, one of them got angry at the other, and threw 
a fork at her, which stuck into her brain and kill- 
ed her.” ‘ 

She did not mean to kill her sister, but no re- 
pentance—no grief—no tears, could prevent her 
death. How must she have felt when she stood 
by the dead body of her murdered sister! I pre- 
sume she thought she would never be angry again 
while she lived; but that. would not bring her sis- 
ter to life whom she had killed. 

You have sometimes read in the newspapers 
about a man’s being hung for murder. Perhaps 
he did not mean to kill the one he murdered, but 
being angry he struck him and killed him. And 
then he would have to be hung, or put in the cold 
stone prison for life. 








In history we read of alittle girl who lived about 
a hundred years ago in England, who killed her 
sister. She got angry and.caught up a smoothing 
iron, which lay on the floor, and threw it at her 
little sister, who was in the cradle, and killed her. 
It was all the sister she ever had. That girl lived 
to grow up, and was afierwards Mary, Countess of 
Kilmarnock. 

I hope, ifyou are ever tempted to be angry, 
you will think of this piece which you have now 
read, and conquer yourself; or perhaps you will 
do something that you will be sorry for as long as 
you live. But, above all, remember that God has 
commanded you not to be angry, and.if you diso- 
.bey him, you cannot be happy, either in this world 
or that which is to come, MELVILLE. 
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MONEY NOT RICHES, 
* 1 know thee rich, what would’st thou more, 
Of all might Heaven impart; 
I know thee rich in mental lore, 
And doubly rich in wealth of heart.” 

‘**Oh mother, dear mother,” cried Mary Cleve- 
land, entering the room much excited, ‘‘ if we 
were only rich ” 

‘*Rich, my, dear!” returned Mrs. Cleveland, 
quietly, ‘‘ I thought we were very rich.” 

‘©We rich! mother. Now don’t fun; for: I 
really wish I was as rich as Virginia Mason.” 
And Mary looked half surprised and half fretful, 
either at what her mother said or something else. 

‘*T was not funning, to use your word, Mary, 
for I certainly think we are rich.” 

Mary did not speak, but she looked around on 
the plain floor, and the old oak chairs and table, 
almost with contempt. 

‘* Are they not very comfortable, my child, and 
all quite clean?” 

‘*Oh yes, mother, but ” 

‘* Well, then, we are rich in cleanliness.”’ 

Mary laughed. ‘‘I don’t call that riches.” 

‘© 1 do, Mary—and it is a kind that I think Vir- 

inia Mason is rather poor in. And look at that 
fine geranium, that you are haiidiing so roughly; 
is it not very beautiful?—and those delicate shells 
your uncle brought from sea; observe the grace 
of their forms, and the perfection of their colors; 
and then think how beauty is lavished on. every 
side of us, if we have but the power to perceive 
it. Did you ever see Virginia pause to admire a 
flower, an insect, orashell?” 

‘Oh no, mother; why should she, when she 
has things so much richer?” 

** T don’t quite agree with you, Mary. Suppose 
you could have pearls and diamonds, gold and sil- 
ver, as abundantly as if you had Aladidin’s lamp; 
would you be willing to be so placed that you could 
never see the green earth, the bright flowers, or 
hear the music of the birds; but only behold the 
glitter of jewels, while you live?” 

‘*Oh no, indeed, mother; I should be very, 
very wretched;” and the tears almost started to 
the eyes of the little girl. 

‘Then you think the trees, flowers and birds 
would yield you the most pleasure. They are 
then the most valuable; and yet they cost us 
nothing. They are to be found in every green 
grove, and by every way side, filling the air with 
music and perfume, and the hearts of intelligent 
creatures with happiness, Now Virginia has no 
eyes, or heart, for these things; and I think my 
own little girl is richer in that respect, for she has 
a taste to enjoy all the beautiful things that our 
Heavenly Father has made; and that is a part of 
her riches. Virginia appears like a well disposed 
little miss, if she were properly instructed.” 

Mary put her arms about her mother’s neck, 
and whispered gently, ‘‘I am rich, too, in such a 
mother.” ' 

Mrs. Cleveland knew the tears were in Mary’s 
eyes, and she kissed her tenderly, but did not 
speak. At this moment the babe in the cradle 

















pulled down the muslin screen with a quick mo- 
tion, aud lifted up its head, his eyes bright with 


health, and hair curling with moisture; and George 
came in from the fields with his hands full of wild 
flowers. 

The children proceeded to place them in a glass 
of water, while Mrs. Cleveland instructed them as 
to names and properties, and taught them to ob- . 
serve the minutest shade of grace and loveliness. 
Mary selected some of the delicate blossoms of the 
blue-eyed grass to amuse the infant with, till her 
mother could finish a coat she was mending for 
her husband. When it was done, baby was duly 
caressed, to the great delight of George and Mary. 

‘‘Mary, there is another kind of wealth, of 
which I would speak. Your father is intelligent, 
virtuous and affectionate; are we not rich in 
him?” 

The children leaned their heads upon her shoul- 
der, and she put her arms around them, and drew 


= | them to her heart. 


‘* You, my dears, are treasures, richer than all 
the gold and silver and jewels of earth. I feel 
that I am rich, very rich, while you are spared to 
me. And we are all rich in love for each other. 

- ** But, mother,” said Mary, ‘‘ when I spoke of 
riches, I was thinking of the beautiful dresses of 
Virginia Mason, and the grand party she told me 
she was going to give. She is to have a new 
satin frock, with lace and a sash, on purpose to 
wear; and wine, and cakes, and nuts; and George 
and I are to be invited. When I wished we were 
rich, I was thinking I should have to stay at home, 
because I had no frock to wear.” ‘ 

Mary uttered all this with great rapidity, and 
with a look of anxiety totally different from her 
usual happy manner. 

‘*A plain, white muslin frock, Mary, is quite 
as pretty, and far more proper, for a little girl 
like you, than silks and satin could possibly be. I 
should feel, my dear, that you were poor indeed, 
should T detect in you a passion for dress and 
finery. Did you ever think, Mary, why you like 
to visit Virginia Mason?” 

Mary shook her head silently, 

‘*T know,” said George. 4‘ It is because she- 
is rich and has fine things; and Mary will put up 
with all her airs; because she has more. money 
than we have.” 

Mary looked hurt. 

**You are too. severe, George,’’ said Mrs. 
Cleveland. ‘* Your mind is two years older than 
Mary’s, and we should expect you to think more 
justly.” 

‘* But, Mary, do you find yourself happier for 
being with Virginia?” 

‘Oh no, indeed, mother. She talks seo much 
of their grand company, and fine’ dresses, and 
rich furniture, that it makes me feel very poor and 
little. Now, Jane Goold is gentle, and talks of 
dolls, and birds, and flowers; and when I come 
from there, I always feel quite cheerful.” 

‘* Then she is the better playmate. I should 
be sorry to see you willing to go most with a girl 
of vulgar taste, only because she happens to have 
a little more yellow dust than yourself, when you 
might have associates so much more agreeable.” 

Mr. Cleveland now entered, and the conversa- 
tion was interrupted. While partaking of their 
evening meal, the father observed Mary was quite 
silent and thoughtful. 

‘Well, Mary,” he said, ‘‘ what wise project.. 
have you in your head? Let us know; perhaps 
we can help you a little.” 

Mary blushed. ‘‘ You can, indeed, father; 
but ” George looked mischievous, and his 
sister, for a moment, vexed. 

‘* Let us know all, my daughter,” said her fa- 
ther kindly. 

‘* T was wanting to ask you, father, if I might 
have a party. Mother is quite willing.” 

“ Certainly, then,” said Mr. Cleveland, with 
some surprise. 

‘* And what shall I have for the treat?” Mary 
continued. ‘ 


**Oh, you must arrange that with your mother, 








She knows more about such matters than I do.” 
Here George laughed ‘outright. ‘‘ Why, Mary, 
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one would think you were arranging the affairs of 
an empire, you look so serious.” ; 

‘*Mary,” said Mrs. Cleveland, gravely,, ‘‘let 
us defer this conversation till you feel more happy. 
1 thought you bad more, strength of miad than to 
let the. vulgar pride of Virginia affect your spirits. 
‘* ] observed, this morning, the sweet peas were 
trailing on the ground after the. shower, You and 
George had better lead them over the trellis.” 

The children obeyed with alacrity. As. Mr. 
Cleveland caressed the infant, while his wife re- 
moved the tea-table, he remarked. ‘‘ You better 
not let: Mary go much with Virginia; her influence 
is bad upon one so pliant as Mary,” — 

That. evening, when Mary was in bed, Mrs. 
Cleveland went into her room to offer up her 
prayers.by the bedside of her daughter., As the 
excellent mother, in the fervency of a grateful and 
pious heart, enumerated the many blessings of 
her life, and poured out -her, heart-felt offering of 
thanks and praise, Mary listened with many tears; 
and when her mother stooped to give her the part- 
ing kiss, she whispered. gently, ‘* Mother, | am 
very rich. . I will try to want only the true riches.” 








BAF OBE Ado 


AFRAID OF THE STORM, 

A little girl of four or five years old, was once laid 
in bed for the. night by her kind mamma.. ‘The part- 
ing kisses were :exchanged, the customary. ‘“ good 
night * was said, and the door of the apartment was 
closed. 

The mother, occupied by domestic cares, thonght 
not particularly of ber Jittle.one, till occasion requir- 
ed her some minutes after to visit. the. room, where 
the child_was lying, as she doubted not in sweet and 
quiet,sleep, 

Great was the surprise of the affectionate parent, 
on opening the door to hear the child sobbing deeply, 
though, evidently trying to conceal. her feelings. On 
repairing to her little bed: she found her trembling 
violently, and appearing as if greatly frightened. 

What ails you, my child?) What has happened 
since mother left you? enquired the parent eagerly, 
and she sat down upon the bedside to soothe the feel- 
ings of the little sufferer. Anna remained silent for 
many, minutes; but her mother’s kindness overcame 
her reluctance, and.as well as sobs and tears would 
allow, she told her mother that she was terrified by 
the wind..and rain that was then, and had been for 
some time, violently beating against. the windows. 

This development of | feeling failed not to awaken 
deep sympathy in the mother’s bosom, while at the 
same ‘time, it presented an exigency, which called 
louilly for the exercise of firmness and decision. It 
was indeed, a terrific night, and mature minds had 
sometimes heen disturbed by the warring elements; 
and can little children he expected to,control their 
fears?, So that mother might, have reasoned; and 
gladly would she have done so, for she loved the child 
and would have esteemed it no hardship, to have 
taken her in her arms, and held. her till nature was. 
overpowered, or to have sat by the bedside and com- 
posed her to sleep by the soothing tones of ber voice. 
Or she inight have lain down by: her side, or allowed 
some other member of the family to do so, but the 
mother dared not do it. 

The parent in question, had heard the voice of 
God saying, “educate this child for me; and she 
had endeavored from its earliest childhood to teach it 
to control itself,,as well as'to be controlled by others; 
and could she allow it now to be overcome by its own 
fears,.and groundless feavs tuo? 

Still the perplexity was. great, and for .a while the 
motber knew not whattodo. Every attempt to leave 
the little girl caused a new burst of sobs and tears, 
and she clung to her mother as with the grasp of a 
drowning one. 

A happy thought at once occurred tothe mother’s 
mind. She tried the experiment, and found it suc-’ 








cessful. And because there may be other little girls 
or little boys, who are sometimes afraid of the dark, 
the wind, the rain, the thunder and the lightning, 
therefore I have thought it best to introduce to their 
notice this little narrative, which they may rely on as 
certainly true. 

But the thought, that I was going to tell you of.— 
Ann«’s mamma-endeavored long, and without effect 
to quiet her fears, She then resorted to the word of 
God. She tolid the little one of Jehovah, who made 
the worlil and all things, who causeth the wind, the 
rain, and the thunder,, She told of his goodness as 
well as of his greatness, and reminded her too, that 
no real-barm can befal those who love and trust in 
him. She told her then, the story of the disciples in 
the ship, when the storm came down upon the lake, 
and how the Saviour said, ** Peace be still, and there 
was a calm;” and-bow on another occasion He said 
to his disciples when terrified, ‘* Be of good cheer, it 
is I, be not afraid.”, ‘The kind mother failed not to 
remind her little girl, that this, great and glorious Be- 
ing whom the wind and the storm obeyed ‘was the 
same, who once called little children to his arms and 
blessed them; and that he was the same now, though 
passed into the Heavens, that he was in the days of 
his flesh. ;' 

Little Anna listened with fixed attention, and as the 
mother continued to speak of Jesus, of his greatness, 
his power and his love, she ceased to sob, her tears 
were dried, her little frame was no more agitated, 
and,she laid her head gently upon the pillow. The 
mother promised to find ber the stories inthe morn- 
ing, and read them to her from the Bible. She kissed 
her once more, and bade her good night, and again 
left her. 

The storm continued to rage—but nothing was 
heard from Anna. The anxious mother again repair- 
edtotheroom. ‘The little girl was not. asleep, but 
lifting her head with a calm voice said to her mother, 
“1 am not afraid now, since Jesus holds the wind in 
his band.” ; " ' 

Years have passed—and that little girl has proba- 
bly forgotten thecircumstances narrated above., She 
may perhaps read tbis article, and wonder who Anna 
was,.and where she lived; for this was not the little 
girl’s real name, though the facts are correctly rela- 
ted, But the mother, doubtless remembers all. She 


-has kept these sayings and has no doubt often pon- 


deved therm in her heart. And may she not have 
been constrained often to bless God for his Holy 
Word, which she had found to be a balm even for in- 
fant woes, a cordial for the most childish fears. 
And now, my little friends, will you not draw cour- 
age from. the. word, the character, and the providence 
of God. Fear sin, and-you will have nothing else to 
fear. ,The God whom the stormy winds obey, who 
holds the lightnings, and who sends the thunder 
through the air, is kindly attentive to the wants even 
of the‘youngest child, He will hear the feeblest_ cry 
which is raised to him for protection, and will not 
disappoint the hope of one, that trusts in him. Heav- 
en and earth may pass away, but one word that Jeho- 
vah hath spoken shall not, fail, Vy. 











VARIETY. 











Better. Days. 

When persons have been, like myself, reduced .in 
life, and brought to a state of dependence, it is. very 
common for one and another old friend and acquain- 
tance to say, with a tone of pity, ‘“‘ Ah, I knew her 
in her better days! I remember so and so in her bet- 
ter days!” Nor. is. there any impropriety in the ex- 
pression, in their sense of it.. But,this I know by ex- 


perience, that the days of ease and worldly prosperi-| . 


ty are seldom to Christians their better days. So far 
from it, that to the praise.and glory of God’s holy 
name ‘would I speak-it, I have substantial reason ‘to 
call these: niy better days—these days and nights of 
pain—these days in which I am visited with an incur- 
able disorder—these days of frequent anxiety’ from 
various quarters—these days of almost absolute con- 


finement and solitude, are not only my betler, but my 
best days; hbécause. the Saviour. condescends. to be 
more present with, me in.them; to manifest. himself 
as he does: not to the world; to stand hy my bed of 
affliction and speak kindly, to.my heart; because,I am 
taught by affliction and enabled by grace to cultivate 
the life of faith; which is as superior. to. the. life of 
sense as the heavens are higher than the earth; and 
that, even in so very small a measure as have known 

it.—Mrs, Hawkes. 
—_—_—— ’ 

F A Welch Girl, 
In one of the general associations, held in South’ 
and in North Wales, of different Sunday Schools to; 


-be publicly catechized together, a young girl answer- 


ed the close questions: put by the Saviour to Peter— 
** Lovest thou me?”?, When she came to answer the 
third time, she was overcome by ber feelings, and 
burst into tears, in which she was accoimpanied by 
the larger part of theeongregation. Anawfulsilence’ 
continued for afew minutes, all solemnly waiting for 
her reply, when, recoyering herself, she cried out,' 
* Thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I Jove, 
thee.” Happy indeed are those who, by the grace of 
our.Lord Jesus Christ, can thus speak! 

i : [S. S. Anecdotes. 


d A Young Christian. ) 
The. fullowing is.a pleasing instance of 'a pious: 
young person being “‘ ears to the deaf.” An elderly 
female, afflicted with deafness, applied for admission 
to a Christian society. In her statement of the man 
ner in which divine truth made. its way to her heart, 
she referred to many public discourses; one in par- 
ticular, and affectingly added, ‘ Not that I could hear 
itanyself, bat a kind friend took down the leading 
particulars, which I read at home, and every word 
seemed to come with power to my heart.” It is 
pleasing to observe that this good woman, though she 
could read but little, felt it» duty and a privilege to 
attend the house of God; and, though not from her 
own hearing the minister’s voice, she experienced 


4the promised blessing, and not long after finished her 


course with joy. ‘The pleasure enjoyed by her’ kind 
young friend is an, encouragement to pious young 
people in general, to look around and see if there is 
not some way in which they may promote the useful- 
ness of their minister, and the profit of their fellow- 


worshippers, ** Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


—_—_— . 
, The Moon and Stars, 
The moon and stars shine in the night. 
We cannot see the stars in the day time, because 
the sun is so bright. 
When it is cloudy in the night, we cannot see the 
moon and stars; and then it is very dark. an 
1 will tell you what a little boy said, as he walked 
home one evening with his futher. , 
See, father, see the big. moon, and the pretty little 
stars! 1 think the meon ts the little stars’ niother.., 
It made his father laugh when his little boy said that. . 
[First School Book. 








To CorresponvEenTs.—The Poetic effdsions of “K. T. S.” and 
that of “ S. T. K.” and.‘ R, D.” are too imperfect for publication. 
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POETRY. 








THE DYING COMFORTER. 
On a child of two and a half years old, who wiped the 
tears off his father’s face with his dying hand. 
Pale was the little polished brow 
That latély bloomed so fair, 
And speechless lay the baby boy, 
His parent’s pride and care. 


The struggle and the fever pang 
That shook his frame, were past; 
And there, with fixed and wishful glance, 
He lay to breathe his last. 
Upon the sorrowing father’s face 
e gazed with dying eye, 
Then raised a cold and feeble hand 
_. ‘Fhe starting tear to dry. 
And so he wiped those weeping eyes, 
_. E’en with his parting breath; 
Oh! tender deed of infant love, 





How beautiful in death! 
Yes, as that gentle soul: forsook 
The fainting, trembling clay, 
It-caught the spirit of that world 
_ Where tears are wiped away. 
And still its cherished image gleams 
Upon the parent’s eye; 





A guiding cherub to that home biked 
Where every tear is dry.— Scottish Guardian, 





